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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


pe SRHAPS there are few subjects about which 
really good people hold more widely differing 
that of 
ether we agree or disagree with the objects of 


convictions than ** Missions,” but 
missionary societies, every unprejudiced person 
will admit the splendour of the spirit that sends 
workers forth, forgetful of self, to face hardship, 
danger, possibly death itself, for the sake of what 
hold to be their duty, and a call from God. 
(here is no lack of evidence from past history 
show what the force of this intense inward 
onviction can accomplish. In these days, when 
iny of the old-time conventions are in the 
lting-pot, it is probable that this great lever 
human life is making itself felt along other 
ths than the purely religious, though possibly 
recognised as the self-same influence that sent 
n and women to the stake for their faiths and 
‘eds in time of old, and made for brave deeds 

| noble effort in countless directions. 
{n many nurses this spirit has shone, and it 
surely not extinct in them yet, though it is a 
iddening thought with many who remember the 
ys of pioneer nursing that in the transformation 





of a “vocation ” to a “profession” it is becoming 
always more rare. 

These reflections are induced from a realisation 
of the comparatively large number of nurses who 
are now training for the foreign mission field, and 
we desire very earnestly to draw the attention of 
nurses generally to the less exciting, but surely 
equally important, openings for such workers here 
in our own island. 

An earnest priest of the Church of England 
once said, “The Church will never become a real 
power in this country until she realises that she 
is still a Mission Church in a heathen land”; and 
it is most true that we need not to go outside 
our own country in order to find those to whom 
the gospel of Christianity is nothing but an empty 
sound. We sorely want more nurses at work 
throughout the length and breadth of this England 
of ours who are imbued with the true missionary 
spirit, who can see here a work right under their 
hand waiting to be done. The cry of those who 
have to find nurses for country districts is that 
the right sort of woman is not forthcoming, that 
the fully-trained ones “cannot stand the dullness 
of the life,” while the half-trained are inadequate 
for the task. Here, then, we want women with 
sincere religious convictions, who know that their 
skilled help is needed to minister to the sick in 
body, and that even though it may be undesir- 
able, and, indeed, impossible, for them to com- 
bine any distinctly sectarian teaching with their 
professional work, yet if the right spirit of pure 
Christianity is “showing itself through their 
lives,” their influence is the very thing that is 
needed to heal souls as well as bodies. 

We might appeal to nurses from another stand- 
point. The word “patriotism” is very often 
misused. If it is really to indicate “love 
of one’s country,” how can women who are 
nurses better show that they do truly care 
in the highest sense for the land of their birth 
than by devoting themselves as “missionaries ’ 
to the service of the thousands of their country- 
men and countrywomen who are living lives of 
degradation and misery within sight and sound 
of their own homes? 

We do not seek to dissuade nurses who feel that 
their call is to work in foreign lands, but we do 
wish to evoke the spirit that takes them away 
from home in others who will carry it into action 
here in Great Britain. Much stress is laid by 
religious people on an individual “sense of sin.” 
Do we all realise sufficiently that a sense of 
national sin is quite as necessary ; that as a nation 
among nations we stand to be judged if we 
neglect to set our own house in order? 
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NURSING NOTES 
Q.V.I.LN. 


HE annual report shows an 

thirty-three in.the number of nurses trained 
during 1909, when 214 nurses were placed on the 
roll of Queen’s Nurses in England and Wales: 
136 village nurses also were trained. Thirty-two 
of the nurses who resigned during 1909 received 
“‘ Leaving having completed at least 
six years’ service as Queen’s nurses. The total 
number of Queen’s nurses at work throughout 
England and Wales on January Ist was 1,741, 
while working throughout the British Isles on 
December 31st, 1909, the total number of Queen's 
and village nurses and midwives together with 
those in training was 2,906. Eighty-four former 


Queen’s nurses rejoined the Institution during 


increase otf 


> ” 
Bac pes, 


1909. 
Tota ABSTINENCE LEAGUE. 
Tue London Temperance Hospital was the 
scene of an interesting “At Home” on Satur- 
day, April 30th, given in the new out-patients’ 


hall, to the Nurses’ Total Abstinence League. 
After some preliminary music, the chairman, Sir 
William Collins, M.P., M.S., made some interest- 
ing remarks on the subject of temperance in con- 
nection with medicine. Alcohol is no longer em- 
ployed as mucl formerly in the capacity of a 
useful drug; many others are found superior to 
it. During the last forty years its popularity as 


a medicine has gradually waned. Workhouse in- 
firmaries formerly spent hundreds of pounds an- 
nually ‘ohol; now their bills are only in 
units Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.C.8., F.R.S., 
ga t interesting and suggestive address, 
pointing out that drink, the abuse of alcohol, was 
the greatest social evil, the widest spread in our 
national lif People are accustomed to see the 
hort ( ind their sympathies grow blunted. 


for good of nurses consisted 
in what should be their great quality—sympathy, 
The in- 


i.e., a trained and reasoning sympathy. 

fluet of the nurse upon her patients and 
patients’ friends was enormous, and the Total 
Abstinence League of Nurses was a very impor- 
tant factor in their fight against alcoholism. Dur- 
ing the past forty years the sphere of social 
reform and social service of the nurse had been 


¢, for social reform and hospital work 
ected. Nurses were needed in 
ction with the feeding and inspection of 
children, as mid s, visitors in homes, as nurses 


ever wid nin 
are 
conne 


wTY 
Vive 


f inebriates—above all, in female prisons, where 
some of the prison matrons were hopelessly in- 
adequate. In order to fulfil their highest national 


aims and duties, nurses should be united and 
able to move as a profession; they should have 
state registration, and also political representa- 
tion 
NursinG anD MipwWirery CONFERENCE. 

Miss Git, the Secretary, has written a letter 
expressing her great gratitude to the many pro- 
minent persons who gave their time and talents 
at no little personal inconvenience to organising 
and presiding over the various sections, and so 
making the conference a very real success— 








first, to H.R.H. Princess Christian, who, in the 
charming and encouraging speech made at th 
opening ceremony, was pleased to call herself 
“President,” which was the most important ste] 
towards the success of the undertaking; then t 
Lady Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
and Dr. Champneys, who received Her Royal 
Highness, and to the other patrons, to Miss 
Brodie Hall, Mr. John Langton, Dr. Murray 


Leslie, Dr. Nimmo Walker (Liverpool), Mrs 
Margaret Lawson (Manchester), Dr. Reckitt 


(Boston), Miss Gibson (Birmingham), and all th: 
London speakers, and also Miss Sewart and Miss 
du Sautoy, and other helpers. It is to the efforts 
of these well-known speakers that Miss Gill attr 
butes the success of the third annual Nursing 
and Midwifery Conference, which met with s 
encouraging a reception as to have beaten al 
former records. 

Owing to the great interest aroused by th« 
Conference, we are devoting a great deal of spac 
in this number to detailed reports of the variou 
sessions, and our readers will therefore find som 
of our usual features and news omitted for wan 
of room. 

An ENERGETIC LEAGUE. 

Tue thorough measures taken by the Tuber 
culosis League of Pittsburg, U.S.A., might wel 
serve as guide or give suggestions to other bodies 
formed to deal with this The Leagui 
has a hospital which accommodates about 
seventy-five patients. Both incipient and ad 
vanced cases are taken, and from the beginnin; 
the hospital has been full, with a long waitin 
list. The free dispensary, open every afternoon 
has a home of its own, with waiting-room, ex 
amining-rooms, operating-room, &c. The upp 
floor is taken up with nurses’ rooms, and a sleep 
ing-out porch is provided for them. The fun 
for its maintenance is given by the Dispensar 
Aid Society, a group of young women who als 
take an active interest in all the work. Th 
nurses on the dispensary staff spend the morn 


scourge. 


ings in visiting the patients in their homes 
and in the afternoons assist at the clinics 


There is also a Saturday morning clinic for 
surgical cases. The Dispensary Aid Society als 
supplies a Milk and Egg Fund for the patients. 
Permission was soon obtained from the Schoo 
Board to introduce systematic instruction on th: 
prevention of tuberculosis into the public schools 
This is given by a nurse. A next step was t 
procure instruction for the children inside the 
hospital, and many of the children who ought 
to be patients but cannot be taken in for lack 
of room are admitted as day scholars to the 
hospital school, and every school day last winter 
the work has gone on out of doors regardless of 
the weather. The hospital provides suitable 
underwear and outdoor garments, and each child 
is put in a warmly padded sack, and blankets aré 
provided for those who need additional warmth. 
There is also a night camp, where people 
may sleep out of doors, receive the proper food 
morning and night, have their temperature taken 
twice a day, and be under medical supervision 
while taking up their work again. 
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NURSING AND 


rT HE Conference which was held in connec- 
tion with the Nursing and Midwifery Exhibi- 
tion last week was in every way a success. The 
matters discussed were so varied and so important 
the attendance was a record one, and as the 
speakers were all authorities in their own 
branches, those who had the privilege of attend- 
had an opportunity of learning a great deal 
was new, and of having the different sides of 
various nursing problems submitted to them. 
Interesting followed most of the 
ers, and the only regret was that the time was 
all too short for the discussion of the- many 
matters connected directly or indirectly with pro- 
sions which, like nursing and midwifery, touch 
the life of the community at so many different 

. 


discussions 


points. 
was very: unfortunate that the only room 
lable at the Horticultural Hall for the con- 
neces proved far too small for their purpose, 
| many nurses and midwives who had come to 
n on purpose to take part in the discussion on 
Wednesday afternoon (at which the chair was 
n by Dr. Champneys, chairman of the Cen- 
Midwives Board) had to go away without even 
ting inside the lecture-hall. 
A Livinc WaGE ror MIpWIVEs. 
he first paper, on “The Living Wage for Mid- 
s in Rural Districts,” was contributed by 
Lucy Robinson, who briefly reviewed the 
sus ways in which at the present time mid- 
s are practising in town and country dis- 
ts, whether under the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
titute, county nursing associations, or in other 
salaried posts, or working on their own account. 
s Robinson said that it was clearly proved that 
hose small and scattered rural districts where 
trained midwife was most needed, it was 
ssible for her to earn a living wage; ther 
ld be perhaps ten or twelve births annually 
in a possible area, not providing sufficient work 
a nurse, nor means of subsistence for a midwife 
yet each one of these mothers might be in 
ress and possible danger, and such groups 
tiplied many times all over the country repre- 
ted a terrible record of suffering, ill-health, and 
th if neglected. Statistics collected by the 
\ssociation for Promoting the Training and 
Supply of Midwives had made it evident that 
miiwives in rural districts must have some other 
ns of support than midwifery only; that the 
ber of trained midwives was comparatively 
stall (for instance, in the West Riding of York- 
, out of 833 practising only 134 are trained); 
that voluntary associations, though doing 
+h, can by no means supply adequate help. 
it, Miss Robinson asked, is to happen to the 
lwives, and what is to happen to the mothers 
the future? Much was expected of the trained 
lwives to whose care these mothers and their 
bies were confided. They must be worthy of 
eir high office and capable of fulfilling it. Could 
s be required of them for nothing in return? 





MIDWIFERY CONFERENCE 


The woman who is to do this work must have 
clean surroundings, and should not, in addition 
to her heavy responsibilities, be in anxiety as to 
her daily bread. She deserved a little help in 
return, even if that help were only a rent-free 
cottage or a small grant. In other countries 
midwives were accorded status, salaries, and pen- 
sions; was it not time we in England followed 
their example? Miss Robinson concluded by ap- 
pealing to her audience to try to arouse in others 
the interest they had themselves in the cause of 
the poor mothers, of whom so many still were 
every year losing their lives for want of skilled 
attention. 
District NuRsE AND MIDWIFE. 

Miss Macqueen, Q.V.J.1., Nursing Superinten 
dent for England, followed with a very interesting 
paper on the “Combined Duties of District Nurses 
and Midwives,” giving the unique experience of 
the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute on this 
important question. Dealing first with the needs 
of the poor, it was clear that town and country 
presented very different problems, and that while 
in the former, where work is plentiful and funds 
more easily obtained, the fully trained Queen’s 
nurse can fairly easily be provided for, in the small 
villages and rural districts the difficulties are far 
greater. While it is always desirable to have the 
best, and that in this case would be a fully trained 
and experienced all-round district nurse, 
ence proved that it was difficult to get such a 
nurse to settle down contentedly to a country 
life, and that it was still more difficult to raise 
the funds necessary for her support. ‘“ However 
much we may deplore it, the fact_remains that 
midwifery in country districts does not attract a 
very great many nurses, although a few of our 
best women are willing to give up their lives to 
them. All honour to them; the work is well 
worth doing; it is of national importance and 
worthy of the time of our well-trained and highly 
educated nurse-midwives. But of these there ar 
not enough to go round. .‘ Things most common 
least attract the many’; so it remains for county 
nursing associations to seek out suitable candi- 
dates belonging to the county and give them free 
training,” to return at the end of a year bound 
to work for a period of time, generally three 
years, in their county. 

Miss Macqueen drew a graphic little picture of 
the pathetic need of the poor young mother whose 
suffering might be avoided were a district nurse 
within reach, and told of the efforts being suc- 
cessfully made by county nursing associations to 
supply this help in some degree. As the result 
of experience in regard to the success of com- 
bining the duties of midwife and district nurse, 
Miss Macqueen quoted figures from the recent 
report on the work of certified midwives under 
the supervision of the Queen’s Institute. The 
number of maternity cases attended by Queen’s 
and village nurses for the last six years amounted 
to a total of 81,554: during 1909, 22,363 cases 
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ere attended by 875 certified midwives in 820 
districts. The maternity mortality in cases at- 
tended by the nurses as midwives worked out at 1°7 
per 1,000; the deaths of infants are 1°7 per cent. in 
the midwives’ cases, and 2°3 per cent. in the doc- 
The report added that “it has been 
proved up to the hilt that with proper safeguards 
veneral nursing can be combined with midwifery.” 
While not contending that this combination is an 
deal one, the speaker considered that the results 
were so far an improvement on anything yet 
‘I believe,” she concluded, “that dis- 
trict nursing is one of the greatest preventive 
agencies ready to our hand at the present time; 
that the nurse, and especially the nurse who 
has added to her general nursing a knowledge 
of maternity work, has a wide, an almost un- 
limited, sphere of influence open to her if she is 
able to enter into it.” 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Lady 
\cland, who s‘rongly supported the views of the 
two previous speakers in regard to the mainten- 
ance of midwives, and Mrs. Eddie (National 
Association of Midwives) held the same view, 
but was opposed to combining general nursing 
with midwifery, and did not approye of the latter 
‘being undertaken for pocket-money wages.” 

Dr. Bygott, M.O.H. for Barking, spoke warmly 
against the rules made by some charitable asso- 
‘lations forbidding their midwives to attend single 
women. 


tors Cases. 


achieved. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM. 
Dr. Nimmo Walker, of Liverpool, read a paper 


on “The Prevention of Infantile Blindness,” 
describing the methods pursued in Liverpool at 
the St. Paul's Eye Hospital. The speaker 


strongly deprecated the use by midwives of anti- 
septics for the eyes of new-born infants. The 
strictly aseptic method was, in his opinion, the 
right course, and he believed that as that method 
had now entirely replaced the older one of anti- 
septic treatment in surgery, so the same thing 
vould happen in regard to ophthalmia practice. 
In every town there should be a hospital with a 
special ophthalmic department, to which mothers 
with their babies might be removed immediately 
any suspicion of ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Miss Blomfield, matron of Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, who opened the discussion, pointed out 
that many cases of infantile blindness might be 
voided if preventive measures were taken with 
due promptitude, and that in districts where no 
hospital was available, and some hours must 
lapse before a doctor could come, it was surely 
lesirable that a trained midwife should have the 
power of taking such preliminary measures, in 
the same way that she was allowed to use her 
liscretion in regard to the mother when emer- 
gencies arose. 

Mrs. Lawson, Miss Elsie Hall, Lady St. 
Davids. Dr. Bygott, and others took part in the 
subsequent discussion. 


[ue DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


The “Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed to consider the working of the Mid- 





wives Act” was then dealt with by Mr. Fre- 


mantle, F.R.C.S., County Medical Officer fo: 
Hertfordshire, and a member of the Committe: 
in question. Mr. Fremantle went through th: 
various recommendations of the Committee, e) 
plaining their object and intention, and conclude 
by touching briefly upon the proposal that th 
fee of the doctor called in on the advice of mix 
wives should be paid by the Guardians. H 
thought “it did not matter much who paid,” s 
long as the payment was secured and the mid 
wife could depend on medical assistance. 

Miss Alice Gregory, who opened the discussio1 
commented with considerable point upon th 
report, which had, she said, two distinct sides 
one positive, the other negative. On the pos 
tive side the interests of the doctors, ratepayers 
and the Central Midwives Board were considered 
those of the midwife just glanced at, while thos: 
of the mother seemed to have been someho\ 
overlooked. On the negative side might be placed 
the finding of the Committee that there woul 
be “no shortage” of midwives, “no need” fo 
any subvention from the State, the question bein; 
“merely” one of distribution. (That might b: 
so, but how, asked Miss Gregory, was that dis 
tribution to be effected?) The Committee als: 
found that there was “no need” to raise th: 
standard of the education of midwives, thoug] 
we were admittedly behind every other civilised 
country in that respect. She thought it dia 
matter very much indeed who paid the docto 
and very clearly and succinctly pointed out th 
fact that serious disability would follow to th 
working classes, compelled to summon medica 
aid in unlooked-for emergencies, and, if throug! 
the Poor Law, either to become pauperised, or b: 
obliged to pay on a far higher scale than wou 
otherwise be the case. 

In the rather heated discussion which followe: 
and in which it was clear the audience almos 
without exception was on the side of Miss Gr 
gory in this and other matters, Dr. Merry Smitl 
Inspector of Midwives in Manchester, drew atte? 
tion to the success in that city that had attend: 
the plan of making the L.S.A. responsible fi 
the fee rather than the Guardians. Dr. Bygot 
strongly supported this view, as did oth 
speakers; and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, in reply t 
Mr. Fremantle, who defended the recommenda 
tions of his Committee and described the Gua 
dians as part of “democratic government,” r 
minded the audience that no form of governmen'! 
could be called democratic in which the womer 
were voteless. Mr. Fremantle said finally that 
any contentious opposition to any of the clauses 
of the amending Midwives Bill would cause th: 
Government to drop it altogether. It would b: 
interesting to know whether this statement has 
any authority behind it, or was a personal opinior 
only. 

Direct REPRESENTATION. 

The last question for discussion on a rather 
lengthy agenda was that of “Direct Representa 
tion on the Central Midwives Board.” Mrs. Law 
son, president of the Manchester National Asso- 
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Dr 


sssible complications, 


sitions of 


ition of Midwives,” read a clear and admirable 
per, claiming that midwives should be elec- 
ely represented on the Central Midwives Board. 
lwives, she said, had no strong association at 
time of the passing of the Act, and had con- 
juently no voice in framing the regulations 
ler which they are governed. They should 
now have representatives on the committees 
the L.S.A. 
Irs. Stephen Glanville, who opened the dis- 
‘sion, pointed out that the interests of mid- 
es had been strenuously advocated at the time 
the passing ol the Act by the Midwives In- 
ite, which as the only incorporated body ol 
ned midwives did, in fact, represent to some 
nt all the midwives on the roll. The Institute 
| itself raised the money which brought the 
rinal Act into ‘being. If all midwives were 
mbers of the Institute they could all have a 
ire in the election of their representative on 
Board. 
EVER NURSING. . 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, in opening ‘the Confer- 
on Fever Nursing on Thursday last, said 
it in his opinion the amazing progress of nurs- 
was one of England’s finest achievements, and 
it in this respect no other country could bear 
inparison with us. Such Conferences as the 
sent one tended to promote still further the 


tare of this profession by affording facilities for 


interchange of opinions. 
Dr. Sidney Phillips said that more self-sacrifice 
s required in fever nursing than in any other 
inch, owing to the fact that not only was the 
rse exposed to dangerous infection, but by the 
ture of her work had to suffer isolation from 
fellow-workers. Fever nursing also, by reason 
the acute nature of the illness and the many 
demanded skill of the 
shest order. In speaking of the difference 
tween the terms contagious and infectious, the 
turer remarked that it was a well-known fact 
it nurses very often contracted typhoid from 
ir patients, particularly when there was any 
rerowding or over-pressure of duty. Dr. 
llips spoke briefly of the general features of 
phoid, scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria. 
Dyce Duckworth, in recapitulating the special 
ks of fever nursing, said that it was not gener- 
known that urine was an active source of 
schief in the possible contagion of typhoid, and 
whatever economy was practised, nurses 
never be stingy with disinfectants. 


Tue Duties OF PROBATIONERS. 

Paper on “The Duties of Pro- 
tioners in Provincial Hospitals,” Dr. E. B. 
csitt dwelt more particularly upon the 
ibutes that should accompany the vocation of 
rsing. He thought probationers in provincial 
spitals gained experience, and were placed in 
responsibility, much sooner than 


reading a 


irses in London hospitals, owing to the absence 


students attached to the training school. 
In the discussion that followed the reading of 
Reckitt’s paper, it was asked whether nurses 





were sufficiently well paid, and was the nursing 
instinct hereditary? An emphatic “No” answered 
the first query and an affirmative the 
several instancing cases where to 
knowledge members ot 
one family had taken up nursing 


second 
their 


generations 


nurses 


successlve 


NuRSES AND Pusiic HEALTH 


Miss May Badock, from the National Health 
Society, read an exceedingly interesting Paper 
full of practical hints on “Nurses as Sanitary 
Inspectors and Health Visitors.” A good nurs 


could not fail to make a good health visitor 
provided she paid attention to the practical! 
details such work demanded. Health visiting 
and sanitary inspection had arisen through 


defective legislation, and had been a success sinc 
The essentials for a success 
first of all, a certain 


as to the propel 


its commencement. 
ful health visitor were, 
amount of technical knowledge 
provisions of the Public Health Acts. Tact was 
the second indispensable qualification—and tact, 
it must be remembered, could be cultivated and 
become a habit. Tact was merely to bear in 
mind the other person’s point of view combined 
with a desire to help where help was needed. 
Thirdly, it was advisable to get a certain clear, 
definite point of view of what ought to be done 
it was no good going into a dirty, untidy cottage 
unless the nurse knew what it ought to be lik: 
and how to set about putting it right. It was 
important to be able to suggest cheap remedies 
to alter the evils—how much the cost of papering 
was, the price of zinc tubing, &c. Again, it was 
a bad plan to report people to higher authoritie 
when a little advice might get the evil remedied 
Not only did such conduct create friction, but 
the machine ry of public bodies was slow to move, 
and the ill had time to grow. It was well to 
have some working knowledge of drain-pipes; 
and in going into a poor cottage, the first point 
to be considered was the sink, since over sinks 
in cottages much of the family life revolved. 
Cisterns also were an active source of difficulty 
it was well to note their position, whether they 
had a lid, and whether the ventilating shaft of 
drains was in proper order. In one instance Miss 
Badock had known the orifice of this shaft, which 
was exuding foul sewage gas, to project straight 
into the window of the children’s nursery. All 
this simple but most necessary technique could 
be taught in a very short space of time, and it 
seemed a great pity that the district nurse’s 
training did not include more systematic lessons 
on home hygiene, as advice on such matters was 
an essential feature of her work. The lecturer 
concluded by warmly advising all nurses who 
felt themselves in danger of breaking down to 
give up nursng and take to sanitary inspection 
instead, as {hey were peculiarly suited to such 
work. The saiary to be earned was, roughly 
speaking, from £80 to £100 per annum 
MENTAL NURSING. 

Speaking of mental nursing, Dr. Bernard 
Hollander suggested that much more was needed 
for this branch of the work than the requirements 
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( lical and surgical nursing. The observa- | “personality ” in the mental nurse, he continued 
pulse and temperature, dressing of | “It should be understood that every nu 
yunds, observation of secretions and excretions radiates around her an influence that to a v 
patients, the general anatomy of the body | great extent reflects her own mind; and if a nu 
and diseases to which it was subject—all was | is secretly irritable, unkind, bad-tempered, s! 
lve fairly easily acquired and possible to | unconsciously exerts an irritating effect on | 
rdinary intelligence after definite training. | patients. In the case of mental patients tl 

Not with mental nursing, which required a | results might be disastrous.” NRestfulness 
y great deal mor The mental nurse might | tranquillity must be attributes of the ideal ment 
that could be learned about the brain | nurse, that these might act by the process kno 
ha t infitted for mental nursing, unless she as suggestion upon the patient. These two for 
had studied mind in order and in disorder. The | soothed his disordered mind and enabled his nw 
mental nurse must be born for her vocation, and | to gain definite control over his thoughts. Ma 


was like ly to be of little 


With her, rather than with 


rsonallty 


it p 
alue to her patient. 


the ioctor, lay the patient s cure, since the 
loctor’s visits only occupied a few minutes daily, 
whereas t nul was the daily and hourly com- 
panio! The medical and surgical nurse watches 
the disease; tae mental nurse must study the 
patient rhe knowledge of the different mental 


disorders would avail her little unless she treated 
idual. The mental nurse, therefore, 
over and above her trained qualifica- 


tnaiv 


must have, 


tions, a knowledge of psychology and human 
nature. Personality, heart, judgment, patience 
eood ten pel all the good gifts of potent indi- 
iduality—were needed in the mental nurse, since 
she must be able to impress her character upon 


her patient Undoubtedly the criticism would 
arise that the mental nurse should be nothing 
more nor less than an angel! That was true; 
I Ww demanded it. Wisdom and tact were 

led in a superlative degree in the treatment 

{ lunatic he great distinction between sanity 
and nsanity is the presence or absence of the 
power of self-control. It is the duty of the 
mental nurse to train her patient’s control; and 
lI si be not controlled herself, how should she 

ymmand attention ? 

Exercise, recreation, change of surroundings, 
all ived an important part in mental nursing. 
lor of little value; the mental nurse must 
teac! the patient to help himself not to be 

rcibl led She should never suggest to 
patients that they were mad, but ascribe their 

t lily defects or some disorder of the 

that iffects the brain. She should 

! herself to think of any patient as 

patients had been known to recover 

cree even after ten and fifteen years 

n vilut Barred windows and closed doors 

svlums only existed to relieve nurses 

from watchfulness. At Woodilee Asylum, in 

Glasgow, there had been 15,000 7 itients without 

straint No day nurse had keys, ward doors 

“i per | day long, and the window open 

nd night In summing up the main require- 

tl deal mental nurse, one word suf- 

D ho-therapeuties, and the woman who 

had 1 r studied psycho-therapeutics would fall 
short of perfectior 

Dr. Edwin Ash also gave some concise and 
ractical instructions for the ideal nursing of the 
nsal Agreeing absolutely with all Dr. Hol- 


rks as to the supreme necessity of 





nurses were so constituted that they quite nat 
ally exercised this restful influence ov 
patients; but there were others who, whilst : 
entirely suitable at first, could be 
proper training. 


made so 


There were three characteristics the ment 
nurse must assiduously cultivate—health, ec 
centration, and tranquillity. All mental nurs: 


should be in the best physical health, or it mig] 
quite easily occur that the patient’s ill-healt 
might super-impose itself upon the nurse wh« 

own vitality was at a low ebb. Concentrati 

or strength of mind, accompanied health of bod 
To this end mental nurses, of all people, shor 
have sufficient rest, exercise, recreation. Ci 
centration capacity might be cultivated in 

variety of ways, and invariably spelled power 

the nurse who possessed it. Calmness and trai 
quillity were, again, essentials in the treatme: 
of mental nursing. A tranquil bearing alo: 
would frequently soothe a troublesome, intrac 
able patient, who would possibly become quit 
wild and furious if left to an excitable or w 
balanced nurse. It would be a good thing ind 

if the knowledge and realisation of the valu 

psycho-therapeutics were more generally insist 
upon on the part of those who devoted themselv: 
to the nursing of the mentally afflicted. 


STaTE REGISTRATION. 

So keen was the interest evoked by the d 
cussion on State registration thdt long before tl 
appointed hour the Conference room was crowded 
and the advisability of an overflow meeting w: 
discussed. By seven o’clock not an inch of spa 
was left, many were standing throughout tl 
proceedings, and many more were debarred fror 
entrance. It was noticeable, however, that ther 
few matrons from the large London hospital! 
present, with the notable exceptions of Mis 
Haughton, Miss Cave, and Miss Davies. Mos 
of the leading infirmaries were represented, an 
in the front row Dr. and Mrs. Bedford Fe 
wick, Sir Victor Horsley, and other well-know1 
people, the Hon. Sydney Holland occupying 
platform seat as opener of the discussion. 

Miss Annie Hobbs’ paper, read by Miss Mac 
donald, setting forth the construction, 
and ideals of State registration as incor 
porated in the R.B.N.A. Bill, contained no argu- 
ment that is not already well known. 

Mr. Sydney Holland, in opening the discussion, 
said that most unfair accusations had been 
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THE DIET OF DYSPEPTICS. 


1 N all conditions of dyspepsia Sanatogen muscular gastric apparatus which clinical 
i offers a valuable reinforcement of ordi- experience has shown this preparation to 
therapeutic measures. This substance exert. It is an important fact, too, that 
. proteid food, highly nutritious, easily Havoured Sanatogen is palatable and that 
sorbed and assimilated, and so bland and it stimulates the appetite. 

\-irritating that even in Exhaustive experi- 
ite gastritis it is well . = : ments have proved that 
ne. not only is Sanatogen 
Sanatogen gives rise to itself completely absorbed 
disturbance in the and assimilated, but it 
of pain, vomiting or also secures a better utili- 
ulence, and is. there- ; \  SANATOGENS— >, zation of other food pro- 
: of unsurpassed value /) —S ducts taken with it. For 








inflamed and ulcerated this reason, the tissue 


ditions of the gastro- starvation to which 
stinal tract, such as gastric ulcer, malig- chronic dyspeptics are liable may be effec- 
nt diseases of the stomach and _ gastric tually obviated by the use of Sanatogen. 
‘tation. Samples and literature free to inembers 
Sanatogen contains 5 per cent. of Sodium of the Nursing Profession on application to 

Glycero-phosphate, and to this must be attri- A. Wulting & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 
ed its tonic properties on the neuro- W.C., who mention THE NuRSING TIMEs. 
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comfort to the patient, and dimi- 
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apply to doctors ? 


ught against him on the grounds that he 
rely opposed State registration for financial 
sons connected with the London Hospital and 
fear that the value of the “London” certi- 
te might be swept away should it become law. 
arguments used were, Mr. Sydney Holland 
i, “the same old things everyone was heartily 
k of hearing’; but cries of “ No, no!” greeted 
conclusion of his argument that examinations 
re dangerous tests for practical nursing eff- 
ney, as all nurses would inevitably make for 
easiest eXamination, and would be content 
th the minimum standard set by the State. 
uty laughter paid a tribute to Mr. Holland’s 
morous query as to what was to be done to 
‘piebald sheep and grey sheep,” who, having 
ie nothing seriously offensive, were per- 
nently guaranteed by the State register, as it 
ild only be possible to take very ‘‘ black sheep ” 
t the register. Mr. Holland concluded with the 
gested remedy of an official directory. 
\liss Kent then put forward an ardent plea for 
vistration, saying that of course nurses would 
vister, and she saw no reason why moral char- 
ter, personal charm, and good education should 
incompatible with the fully trained registered 
se. It was too often suggested that the mere 
stration spelt a relaxation of effort and decad- 
Why did not precisely the same objection 
Would not a registered nurse’s 
ntinued efficiency come under precisely the 
me heading as a doctor’s, her personality and 
«i work always securing their own market. As 
the official directory, why had so important a 
isure been put forward with no consultation 
the large body of workers it desired to legis- 
for? Nurses had now come to the point of 
cation and knowledge that demanded a voice 
the government of their profession. 
\luch applause greeted this conclusion. 
sir Victor Horsley declared that he had at- 
ded this meeting on purpose to find out what 
Sydney Holland could possibly have in his 
nd to say against State registration. The argu- 
as to the failure of the nurse consequent 
n registration applied equally to doctors. He 
d say unhesitatingly that the medical profes- 
was in favour of nurses’ registration. The 
put forward by Mr. Asquith that the medical 
ssion were not unanimously in favour of 
registration had been traced to the feeble 
ctions of isolated individuals from Harley 
et, who had not been brave enough to face 
Medical Association. Such objectors were of 
ll account. There had been a great advance 
the matter of public opinion within recent 
rs, as was shown by the successful passage of 
Bill now before Parliament, and nurses had 
to have State registration. 
Dr. Bedford Fenwick, in his short speech, fol- 
ed the same line of argument as Sir Victor 
rsley, pointing out to Mr. Sydney Holland that 
guarantee afforded by the London Hospital 
1e under the same implication of unsoundness 
that of the register, only infinitely more so; 
was individual, the other State. 
Miss Laurence, matron of Chelsea Hospital, 





brought forward the fact that in a recent visit 
to Cape Colony, where State registration was in 
force, she found it an utter failure; but at the 
same time she felt that while registration was not 
needed for large, it was for small hospitals. Miss 
Laurence thought that the London matrons were 
much to blame in not having come forward to 
exchange views on this important subject. In her 
opinion, were a register established it would need 
vareful annual revision. 

Miss Haughton emphasised this statement by 
saying that whilst she personally did not con- 
sider State registration necessary for large schools, 
her experience in a small Irish hospital had 
brought home the fact that it was needed for 
small schools. 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, in the course of her 
speech, remarked that she did not blame the 
matrons for not having supported her scheme in 
the past at all; they were, after all, not indepen- 
dent officials, and not only might it be highly 
imprudent for them to go against the expressed 
wishes of their committee, but such action would 
even constitute a breach of discipline. Also she 
looked forward with confidence to the day when 
Mr. Holland would be on their side. 

Dr. Biernacki also urged the claims of registra- 
tion, saying that if registered nurses did their 
duty he did not think doctors would expect them 
to be “brass angels”; and that whilst he could 
see perfectly that State registration might swamp 
the value of big nursing school certificates, such a 
consideration was too selfish a one to carry any 
weight of national importance. 

There was every sign that the meeting would 
have discussed State registration enthusiastically 
until midnight had not the chairman intervened 
at 10 o’clock, when the proceedings terminated. 


R.B.N.A. 

Miss Macdonald, secretary, read a paper on 
the R.B.N.A. diploma. This diploma had been 
instituted after careful thought and consideration 
in consultation with many matrons of large hos- 
pitals and eminent medical men. The 
of the venture appeared somewhat dubious at 
first, but an increasing number of nurses were 
coming forward to pass the examination. The 
chief plea urged for this diploma was that it 
would prevent the training in small schools being 
looked down upon. To the argument constantly 
urged against the R.B.N.A., that, in view of the 
eventual arrival of State registration, it is a waste 
of time and money for nurses to obtain this 
diploma, she pointed out that State registration, if 
it came, could only represent a minimum standard, 
whereas the higher diploma conferred an added 
distinction, and was no bar to entrance for State 
registration as well. 

It should be understood that the examination 
in no way competes with, or takes the place of, 
the training school examination, as all candidates 
had to show a three years’ training before be- 
coming eligible for the examination. This point 
needed emphasis, judging from the numbers of 
nurses who had recently applied as candidates, 
who did not fulfil this condition. A proposal was 
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now under consideration that the nurses holding 
the R.B.N.A. diploma should be given a distinc- 
tive badge, H.R.H. the Princess Christian having 
signified her approval of this measure. In the 
discussion that followed the reading of the paper, 
a suggestion was made by an old member of the 
R.B.N.A. that members should be gathered to- 
gether to and exchange opinions, and 
another suggesfed a debating society amongst 


R.B.N.A 


discuss 


members. 


INFIRMARIES. 


shown in this 
by the attendance of many Poor Law matrons 
and a very crowded audience. Miss Gibson, 
matron of the Birmingham Infirmary, pleaded in- 
ability to do full justice to her subject, partly 
because so many of the difficulties attached to 
Poor Law tra ning had been discussed by herself 
and others until the subject was threadbare, and 
partly owing to the whole question of Poor Law 
administration being in so undecided a condition 
since the the Royal Commission reports. 


NURSING AND TRAINING IN Poor Law 


Opecial interest was lecture 


issue Ol 


This being the case, Miss Gibson felt bound to 
confine herself to the old thorny points, the old 
grievances and difficulties. First, the necessity 


of eliminating the small unseparated infirmaries. 


They wert to-day, as they had ever been, the 
chief source of ditticulty. It was sad to see that, 
in spite of all the thought and work that had 
been devoted to the matter of nursing the sick 
and destit poor in small workhouses, very few 
obstacles in the way of really effective administra- 
tion had beet vercome. _ 

The position of the superintendent nurse of 
to-day remained as vague and anomalous 4s it was 
thirty Friction had become less acute, 
but o1 se those concerned had learnt to 
give nd t vith more tact and patience. The 
superintendent nurse of to-day, whilst fully 
trained and tificated, remained subject to the 
authority and s rvision of untrained officials. 
Another d was that of the small infirmary 
with und hundred beds, that held out to 
the unwary probationer the prospect of a certi- 
ficate at tl nd of three years, which certificate 
was of litt e when obtained. It was quite 
im possi! ! nall infirmary to give even that 
amount of ac nedical work which would justify 
a nurse in calling herself trained, and surgical 
experiet s almost entirely lacking. In 189% 
Miss Gibson read a paper at a Conference sug- 
gesting an arrangement between small and large 
infirmaries, by means of which probationers could 


be exchanged, and thus receive an adequate train- 
ing. This scheme, in spite of the approval shown, 
fell through, possibly through lack of cohesion and 
amalgamation, and the need of money and time 
needed for its organisation. It was futile to deny 
that certair es attached to the nursing cf 
this class of sick would be with us always. No re- 
adjustment of conditions could alter this, though 
proper classification of cases might prove helpful. 
The survival of the assistant nurse was unthink- 
able, while the probationer was a poor substitute ; 
moreover, the future held small promise of these 
being available, as no intelligent young woman of 


Hoes asm 
difficult 





good class would accept a situation entailing thr: 
years of hard work, to be no further advancé 
in her profession at their conclusion. It wa 
impossible to shadow forth any scheme of in 
provement as things are; the future still he! 
all the problems of the past, and those who we: 
interested in the nursing of the destitute six 
under the Poor Law would need all the help an 
enlightenment, discussion and co-operation, 
order to make the improvements of the futu 
more effectual than had been the efforts of tl 
past. For the present we must enlarge our field 
of thought and action, and become, not parochia! 
not provincial, nor even metropolitan, bi 
national in our efforts to effect this much-need: 
scheme of reform. 

Turning from this rather depressing side of tl 
question, Miss Gibson then addressed herself 
the discussion of the large separated provinci 
infirmaries, with which she had been intimate 
concerned for the past quarter of a centur 
Here there was little but marked progress 
record; no discouragement need be felt | 
workers in such institutions, and the condition 
and surroundings of the destitute sick were 
that could be desired. It took an inside work 
to know really what was being done; tl 
splendid opportunities of training and experien 
that lay before probationers in such centre: 
the order and discipline that prevailed. Quit 
recently the matron of a large general hospit 
exclaimed, after seeing the Birmingham I: 
firmary, “This is exactly like a hospital; we hav 
nothing that you have not”; and this san 
matron, who had been in the habit of referri 
to Poor Law nurses as though they belonged to 
different class from hospital nurses, did so 
more. 

With more real knowledge of facts, continu 
Miss Gibson, “I feel sure this tiresome and ir 
vidious distinction would soon die away.” T! 
nurses in a large Poor Law infirmary had eve 
possible advantage of teaching and instructior 
and should be able to perform every single nu 
ing duty at the end of their training. A 
deal was said as to the lack of surgical work, an 
whilst it must be conceded that the casualty ar 
operation figures could not compare with a larg 
hospital, there was ample material for a good wor 
ing knowledge and experience of aseptic surgic 
cleanliness, and the conduct of and preparation f 
operation. With the experience gained at a go 
Poor Law infirmary no intelligent nurse ne« 
ever be at a loss. Miss Gibson emphatical! 
said: “I do not for one moment wish to say th 
we can, even in the best Poor Law infirmari 
give what can be given at such schools as S! 
Thomas’s or the London Hospital, or at a few « 
the leading metropolitan hospitals. They hav 
advantages that are unique.” She then referr 
to the reason that had led her to speak so vet 
strongly on the equality that should exist betwee 
hospital and Poor Law nurses. This was a sug 
gestion that had recently come under her notic: 
to the effect that Poor Law nurses were to hav: 
an examination of their own. This, in het 


ror 


opinion, was strongly to be deprecated. No good _ 
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‘ould come of making one class of nurses dif- | be omitted from the workhouse matron’s duties 
ferent from another, and the special certificate, | (7) Better pay for doctors and nurses. 


vhilst serving no good purpose, could not fail to 
accentuate the objectionable distinction already 
referred to, which did exist. The thing to fight 
for was that Poor Law nurses should have equal 
opportunities and chances of knowledge, and that 
when registration or whatever comes in the 
future was established, it would be arranged that 
all schools that fulfilled the conditions laid down 
by the central authority were equally examined, 
and the same certificate given, independently of 
anything but knowledge. Such examinations, to 
be effectual, must be searching and thorough in 
both theory and technique; but if the nurse 
examined proved satisfactory in every way, it 
would be quite immaterial whether she received 
training at St. Thomas’s or at an infirmary. 

With regard to quality of candidates who desire 
to train in Poor Law infirmaries, whilst, of 
course, it would be foolish to affirm that any Poor 
Law matron could claim to have the pick of candi- 
dates, since those were reserved for the leading 
hospitals, there was little to choose between the 
Birmingham Infirmary candidates and the aver- 
good hospital candidate. A suggestion had 
been made that the best class of nurse objected to 
being paid out of the rates, but this was not even 
worthy of consideration. In conclusion, Miss Gib- 
son remarked for the comfort of all that, after all, 
it did the Poor Law nurses no great harm to be 
lightly spoken of; but the thing to do was to 
show what they were made of, remembering that 
they were all nurses first and Poor Law officials 
afterwards. “Never to grow weary, never to 
grow cold; to have patience, sympathy, and good- 
will; to hope always, and to love for ever ”’—this 
the great ideal all nurses must set before 
them. 

Beyond a glowing tribute to her former matron 
Miss from Miss Debenham, superin- 
tendent nurse of Rochdale Union Infirmary, no 
discussion followed. 


age 


was 


Gibson) 


NurSING IN UNSEPARATED WORKHOUSES. 
The paper on “Nursing in Unseparated Work- 
* was read by Miss Benning in lieu of 
Miss Wilson, who was unfortunately indisposed. 
\fter saying that, as a matter of fact, only 90 
out of the 600 Union infirmaries were separated, 
the paper proceeded on much the same lines as 


nouses 


Miss Gibson’s, and Miss Wilson reiterated 
emphatically the need for well-trained fully 
certificated nurses in workhouse infirmaries. The 


whole crux of the problem was that somehow or 
another the destitute sick in small institutions 
must be nursed as well as in the large. Among 
the remedies suggested for the attainment of this 
end were :—(1) The supply of well-trained nurses 
to small centres, who could return to their train- 
ing school at intervals to “brush up.” (2) Co- 
operation and affiliation rendering this possible. 
3) The position of superintendent nurse must be 
strengthened. (4) The alteration of the super- 
annuation law, 65 being too old for good work. 
5) The greater separation of the sick from their 
6) The general care of the sick should 


nurses. 





No discussion followed this paper, but a reso! 
tion was proposed by Miss Josephs, and second: 
by Miss Brindle, that :— 

“The meeting was of opinion that the wordi 
of rules in unseparated Poor Law infirmaries w 
regard to the bathing of patients needed to 
immediately revised and to be made clear.” 


FEEBLE-MINDED UNMARRIED MOTHERS IN Wor! 


HOUSES. 


Miss P. Douglas Townsend’s paper was also 
comment on the Poor Law administration, a) 
dealt with the question of feeble-minded u 
married mothers upon their discharge from t! 
workhouse maternity wards. The line betwe: 
sanity and insanity was a very thin one, and t! 
word “feeble-minded” very justly represent: 
this. It might prove useful to nurses in Po 
Law infirmaries to know what had been don: 
meet the terrible problem of the “ins and outs 
the tramp mother, married or unmarried. 
1902 a small home was opened for feeble-mind: 
mothers and infants upon their discharge fi 
the workhouse, as it was felt that if they cou 
be retained voluntarily it would pave the way 
legal retention later. Guardians applying 1 
such vacancies paid a small fee of 10s. a we: 
for the mother, 5s. for the children. This schen 
aimed at three objects :—(1) To give the childr: 
born of such mothers the best chance. (2) 1 
remove from the community life the- harmful in 
fluence of feeble-minded women bearing child 
(3) To test the willingness of Guardians 
supporting such effort. To render the schen 
successful it had been found necessary to have 
fully trained nurse as matron, with motherly a: 
warm-hearted instincts. In 1907 the home w 
moved to its present quarters at North Finchk 
seventeen mothers being provided for. As 
as the mothers themselves were concerned, litt 
had been accomplished; they were improved u 
doubtedly, but not rendered more fit for conta 
with the outer world. There was little or 1 
trouble in their detention, which was importan' 
as what private charity could do State legislati: 
ought to be able to effect easily. Made comfo: 
able and happy, the mothers were prepared 
stay. Whilst detention would be inadvisable { 
all feeble-minded, it was a necessity for th 
who, by reason of their feeble-mindedness, |} 
fallen into sin. The results as to the childr 
were much more hopeful; 
delicate and nervous, were by no means alwa\ 
feeble-minded. 

The difficulty, however, arose with the Gu 
dians. Their attitude had been most disappoi1 
ing, as they seldom applied for vacancies, and o1 
this year, for the first time in the home’s existen: 
was it really quite full up. The Guardians w 
apparently not sufficiently long-sighted to real 
that the feeble-minded children born into t! 
world by such mothers as these, and subject 
the rough usage of slum or tramp life, were bour 
inevitably, sooner or later, to come back upon t! 


i 


the children, whilst 
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Nurses and patients often stand in need of a prompt restorative. They also 
need some form of nourishment EXTRA to that contained in ordinary food 





Their duties are trying, their hours are long, and the strain upon the 
nervous system is severe. There is always the risk of breaking down—but so 
long as Hall’s Wine is kept at hand and a wineglassful is taken at the first sign 
of fatigue, there need be no fear of nervous breakdown. 








Hall’s Wine is concentrated nourishment. It also supplies to the nerves 
just the nourishment they require. It is a nerve food IN ITSELF, and the benefit 
is felt as a result of every wineglassful taken. 


HMalisWin 


The Marvellous Restorative 











For nursing mothers, Hall’s Wine is specially recommended on account of 
its vitalising, strengthening, and bracing effects. 








The careful nurse who knows the danger of complications or relapse will 
not fail to recommend Hall’s Wine to her patient whenever possible. 





can be obtained from Chemists Every nurse can have the opportunity of proving the vitalising value of 
er Beamngy ~ Msag hee oo agpensnn Hall’s Wine for herself at our expense. If you will send us your professional 
and fro ym Wine Merchants every- : > ; , : 
where, or direct from Nurses’ card, we shall be pleased to present you with a bottle of Hall's Wine, together 
Dept., Hall's Wine, 5, Malmesbury with an explanatory brochure, free of charge. 

Road, Bow, London. 
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rates. Nurses might do much in trying 
this practical point of view 

MASSAGE. 

\gain a 


paturday to 


‘rowde d audience &@&SS¢t mbled on 
hear the very excellent paper 
read by Miss Manley, I.S.T.M. 
Miss Manley, was a 
department of nursing, now 
recognised as an indispé nsable part ol the 
treatment for many hospital patients. In its 
early days many women were engaged in the work 
with varying skill and varying knowledge, there 
being no recognised standard. Undoubtedly the 
ideal for a masseuse a thorough training in 
massage, built up on a thorough training in nurs- 
ing, but this might be upon 


on massage 
Massage, 


paratively new 


Stated com- 


was 


looked as a counsel 


of perfection. Before 1894 there had been no 
central authority to guarantee the trained mas- 
seuse, and, after various attempts, the society 


known as the Incorporated Society for the Trained 
Masseuse was formed. This society contains 452 
members, 17 and 1,681 certificates 
have been granted since it was founded. Through 
the energy and foresight of Miss Haughton and 
other Irish members, a branch was formed in Ire- 
land. The sole aim of the society was to raise 
the standard of massage. A powerful impetus 
was given to the work by the call of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps upon the society to train 
orderlies and enable them to get a certificate. 
Ten of these examinations had taken place, and 
forty-five orderlies had received the certificate. 
Until quite recently these were the only male 
pupils passed for examination by the 1.8.T.M., 
but male pupils from any quarter officially recog- 
nised were now accepted. It was thus a matter 
of some satisfaction to those who had helped to 
organise the I.8.T.M. that its history offered the 
somewhat unique example of a society composed 
entirely of women which had been called upon 
to conduct an examination exclusively for men. 
In this instance it was entirely due to women’s 
effort that an honourable and lucrative calling was 
opened to men. 
Many excellent hints on actual were 
then given by Miss Manley, chief among them 
being the advice tendered by Sir William Ben- 
nett, who said “T have often noticed how the 
ultimate success of a case depends largely upon 
its first handling. The first grasp should be of 
a steady, deliberate, but gentle grip with the 
whole hand, and principally the palm of the hand, 
but with the tips of the fingers.”” The con- 
formation of hand is an important 
element in and muscular develop- 
ment playing a strong part. The massage touch, 
vaguely described as a “comfortable,” a “ good,” 
touch, can be cultivated to a large 
the instinct of there, and 
personality, accompanied by a certain power of 
mental healing, forms an important asset in the 
masseuse’s requirements. Whilst there are many 
masseuses among us at the present day, it must 
be remembered that there are few who rely en- 
tirely upon massage for a livelihood. Though the 
profession is not so overcrowded that women of 


associates, 


massage 


not 
the massage 


7s 
success, skin 


or a “nice 
extent if 


massage be 





natural fitness need hesitate to train, it is t 
overcrowded to offer brilliant prospects to thos 
whose natural qualifications do not commer 
themselves to doctors and patients. 

In response to the suggestion by R. Murr 
Leslie, Esq., M.D., at the conclusion of the | 
ture to the effect that it was felt in some quarts 
that a longer training was advisable for Englis 
massage pupils, which possibly accounted for t! 
fact that Swedes, as a rule, got more work tha 
the English, Miss Robinson declared that tl 
reason Swedes got more work was that they we 
willing to undertake cases without the sancti 
of a doctor, an action prohibited by the rules 


the 1.8.T.M. 


MaTERNITY CLUBS. 


A very animated discussion followed the readin, 


of Miss Klaassen’s paper on maternity clul 
opinion being much divided as to their need ar 
effect. Whilst all were agreed as to the neck 
sity of good care and proper conditions for tl 
pregnant woman, and the supreme importance 

the conditions at birth with regard to infant mo 
tality, it was suggested that a certain danger « 
pauperisation and relaxation of parental respo1 
sibility was incurred by modern philanthropy an 
the overlapping of charitable effort. 

A suggestion from Miss Josephs that schools f¢ 
fathers were quite as much needed as school 
for mothers, was a new point that met with uni 
versal approval. Miss Klaassen, in her reply 


pointed out that the leaflets issued by th: 
organisers of the Provident Maternity Clul 


usually commenced as follows:—‘“ Fathers an 
mothers think a good deal about the bringing uj 
of children and their schooling, but do not realis 
what a power for good or evil is in their hand 
before the baby is born.” This inclusion of th 


father had contributed largely to the success of 


their scheme, as it had drawn their attention t 
the wife’s need before, at, and after childbirth. 


CRECHES. 


Muriel Viscountess Helmsley being unable 
read her paper on créches, her place was take 
by Miss Fry, who had started the School f 
Mothers in Bristol. Miss Fry prefaced her r 
marks by saying that she considered that créch« 
must be looked upon as a necessary evil « 
modern times and conditions. It was monstroi 
that babies should have to be left in a strang 
home, however kind, when they should be und 
the charge of their own mothers. Anyway, 
was to be hoped that all créches would make 
rule that no infant -hould be admitted that wa 
being suckled by the nother. First and last, i 
was a distinct query as to whether créches mig} 
be looked upon as an educational power or as 
means of enabling the mother to forego hx 
maternal responsibilities in order to make mone} 

Most of those present, however, agreed tha 
when the mother was obliged to work, the goo: 
créche could only be looked upon as a haven < 
refuge for infants, who otherwise were bound t 
suffer from the evil social conditions of the day. 
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Robb’s celebrated Foods form a complete dietary in themselves, suited to the exact growing requirements 


of babes from birth. : ia The N Food 
Robb’s Soluble Milk Foods should be given up to © or « months. The No. 1 Foo 
4 months, and No. 2 after 4 months. These foods most closely resemble mother’s milk, and should be used 
when a substitute is necessary. They can be solely relied upon with every « ontidence. 
Robb’s Celebrated Nursery Biscuits are famed in thousands of homes and need little 
recommendation. For babies over 6 or 7 months and invalids of weak digestion they are et ee we | ‘*the 
ideal food.” Robb’s Biscuit Powder is prepared from these biscuits specially for use in the feeding bottle. 
Robb’s Renowned Tops and Bottoms are a crisp and toothsome food for Invalids and the 
Aged. Also for infants over 7 months. ' 


Robb’s Digestive Rusks are enjoyed by hundreds who prefer a light and nutritiou: 
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WHITELEYS 


The best and cheapest house in Londo 
for everything Nurses require, and 


SICK ROOM UTENSILS 


Nurses’ Washing Dresses 
in Whiteley's celebrated Costume 
Clot! Reliable quality 
Price, 14/3 
White Linen Finished Aprons 
1/113 2/43 2/113 


To See the Name 


Euthymol 


on a toilet preparation, is to be 
sure that it has merit. For example: 
the popularity of Euthymol Tooth 
Paste has not been secured by 





advertisement, and yet at the present 
time it is so widely known and 
appreciated that it has 
household necessity to millions of 
people who are found in almost 
every country of the world. The 
one preparation combines just 
sufficient frictional material for the 


become a 


removal of tartar and deposits 
round the teeth, and a_ pleasant 
antiseptic liquid that keeps the 


gums in perfect condition. 





Write Euthymol booklet descr ing the 
enti eries ; or send d in mps for Trial S 
f Euthymol Preparations. Addre 


DEPT. N.T., PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
50, Beak St., London, W. 
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Requisites Post Free 
QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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TERRITORIAL ForRcE NURSING SERVICE. 


\ very interesting paper read by Miss Barton 
ferritorial nursing revealed nothing that is 


a 
apitulation. Miss Barton gave an account of 
origin and development of the Territorial 
e Nursing Service, which now numbers 2,600 
ned nurses, its constitution, aims, and the 
mes of all matrons connected with the various 
sions. The T.F.N.S. was at present confined 
England and Scotland, no branch being 


lready too well known on the subject to need 


organised for Ireland, though it was 


ped that such a branch might be formed. 


ss 


Barton’s paper concluded with the 


ark :—“Of one thing we may be certain: 
vuld war arise there would be no _ scarcity 
help; but it is well we should be ready, and 
it the existing hospitals and infirmaries need 


” 


then be disorganised by the emergency. 


ivses have 1 responded magnificently to the call 
mn their patriotism, proving that the ds ry is 
st when their interests are bounded by the walls 
their own hospital. In the short discussion 


+ 


followed, Miss Sidney Browne made a few 


narks about Territorial nursing, and said that 
splendid had been the response from nurses 
it there were few vacancies left, and even the 
iiting lists were full. There were, however, 
a very few, if nurses cared to apply. 





\ vErY interesting lecture was given on Friday 
ning by Miss Eden on “The History of Nurs- 


I") 


mn 


of which we shall publish a report next 


session closed with a _ strong appeal 
Dr. Murray Leslie to all the nurses 


sent to sign the petition to be found in the 
ntral Hall for improved lavatory accommoda- 


for women all over the country, the present 


stem of extorting fees from women for a neces- 


allowed freely to men being a disgrace to 


ern civilisation. 


Wednesday afternoon, after the discussions at the 


ference were over, many of the visitors to the ex 
tion were entertained to tea at the Midwives Insti 


where there was on view a small exhibit of the 


hing apparatus used at the Institute, and of other 
zs interesting to midwives. 





\NOTHER GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITS 


TOTWITHSTANDING the interesting programme of 
Nlectures and discussions, which were so well attended, 
large hall of the Royal Horticultural Society occu- 


rs; 


by the stalls, attracted a very large number of 
and stall-holders ager had the greatest 


liculty in speaking individually to the many nurses 
vding round each exhibit. In our Special Number 
dealt very fully with the larger number of the stalls 
| their special novelties, but there were a few which 
lack of space we were unable to mention. 

\mongst other attractions Messrs. Wells (68 Aldersgate 


eet, 
tor, 


rse 


E.C.) were showing the ‘‘ Dubleware”’ Collar Pro 
which they truly call ‘‘a boon to nurses.”’ All 
experience the same difficulty with regard to the 


i damage of the necks of their dresses and cloaks by 





the rubbing of the white collar. This protector, which 
is well shaped, lined with leather, and made in all colours 
to match uniforms, can be readily attached to cloaks o: 
dresses, fitting neatly round the neck, and the collar put 
on as usual, only above it, and affords at once a pro 
tection round the neck of the garment. 

Another interesting exhibit was ‘‘Tesco’’ medicated 
toilet soap, manufactured by the Erasmic Co., Ltd. (Wan 
rington). It is a reliable medicated soap, which has also 
agreeable toilet properties, its quickly-produced lathe: 
being a great point in its favour. 

The Bayer Co. were showing ‘‘Somatose’’ and ‘‘Guaia 
cose,”’ a form of liquid Somatose, which is a food material 
prepared from beef, and containing 90 per cent. albumose. 
Guaiacose has the same constituents, with the addition of 
5 per cent. compound of guaiacol-calcium-sulphonate. It 
thus forms a combined food and drug, valuable in 
diseases attacking the respiratory tract. 

The “‘Milk of Magnesia ’’ shown by Charles H. Phillips 
Chemical Co. (14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.) 
offers a reliable antacid and aperient, and retains all the 
essential properties of magnesia, while the objections 
formerly urged against its use as a medicinal agent have 
now been removed 

Messrs. John Bell and Croyden, Ltd. (50 Wigmore 
Street, W.), gave an interesting exhibition of the elaborate 
precautions taken to ensure asepsis of the dressings sent 
out by them. Here, also, was shown the complete opera 
tion outfits, which include overalls and veils, all of which 
are sterilised in a tin box, which is then hermetically closed 
until required for use. 

That nurses realise nowadays the absolute necessity for 
being au fait with all the modern remedies and the latest 
developments in the most up-to-date requirements of 
surgical technique was clearly shown by the record attend 
ance and the marked interest displayed by the visitors 
The higher scientific training now afforded to nurses makes 
it increasingly needful for them to have such an oppor 
tunity of personally inspecting the various appliances and 
preparations which are the outcome of the enlightened 
system of present-day nursing, and manufacturers are 
equally glad to place their various specialities before the 
personal notice of nurses. In many cases firms adopted 
the plan of giving away samples, so that the nurse would 
have the opportunity of testing for herself the value and 
properties of the many new foods, disinfectants, drugs 
&c., Ke. 

Such exhibitions afford reciprocal. advantages alike to 
visitor and exhibitor, and the organisers are to be con 
gratulated on having given the nursing world a third and 
even more successful Exhibition and Conference 





GUY’s ANNUAL LEAGUE DINNER 
AND MEETING 

HE second annual dinner and meeting of the Past 

and Present Nurses’ League took place on Friday, 
April 29th. It is difticult to convey between the lines 
of a bare report that touch of spirit that made the event 
such an auspicious and charming one. The thing that 
mattered—mattered even more than the manifestation of 
comradeship, loyalty, and goodwill—was the deep note 
of endeavour and desire for the highest and best in the 
nursing profession, linked inseparably with the fine annals 
of Guy’s past, and that is the thing that will live in the 
memory of those privileged to be present long after the 
pleasant social remembrance has died. 

Dinner commenced at seven o'clock punctually, and th 
big nurses’ dining hall looked very festive with its long 
table garnished with spring flowers. Around Miss Haugh 
ton at the table of honour were grouped Miss Rogers, the 
guest of the evening, Miss Victoria Jones, and Miss 
Oxford. During dinner a telegram was dispatched to Miss 
Swift, who was landing in England that evening, bearing 
the words, ‘‘The Guy’s League Nurses Greet You.”’ As 
Miss Swift was expected to arrive at the Docks about 
eight o'clock, this would probably be the first message to 
meet her. 

Many old friends were present, including about twelve 
matrons, who had trained at Guy’s. Dinner over, the 
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meetin was mducted, and followed by 


lantern dis{ 


elected to tne chair, a vote ot 


secretary to 


Victoria Jor 
Haughton th 


as matron 

The Lea 
or 90 new : 
the Cottage 
Financially 
been paid 


pleasure it 


‘ 
it’ Leicester 


reformed t& 


needed, as 
house su! 
nurse's legs 


woke 


said Miss R 


806 ial 81 le 
nurses. Mis 
Munro Fur: 


now there ar 
the larger 


not leading 
vay by whi 
ll 4) be er nat 
many 


tolerate any 


POST 


last I 

If a pas 
limb, org 
fiammat 
cule il 
swelling 


treatment 
at reducing t 
at producing 
direction I 


constricting banda 





ff the Cottage debt of £2,570 
Miss Roge 
link between 


being very strong. Miss 


trusts of 
responsibility for its corporate welfare 


superstitions, too many 





nurses’ drawing-room, where the 
a photograph 
Miss Rogers 


irned to the 


Miss Smith being 
thanks to Miss Swift as 
the League since 1901 was proposed by Miss 
ies, meeting with applause. Miss 


n welcomed the members in her new capacity 


»] ay by 


great 


gue during the past year has added some 80 


nembers; 146 sisters and nurses had been to 
ken out of the library 


£300 having 


and 5,900 volumes ta 
the League had made progress, 


rs, from the chair, then said how 
ave her to ddress this League 


Hospital and Le 


very much 
meeting, the 
icester Infirmary 
the early matrons 

to Guy’s and 
also In early days reform was 
gathered from the fact that the 
ym on his night rounds used to tie the night 
us a gentle reminder when she 
I his round was over Leagues, 
togers, had a good professional as well as 
They heartened, encouraged, and broadened 
s Rogers concluded by reading Lady Helen 
inspiring words to nurses: ‘‘Even 
e hundreds ; take no interest in 
their profession, and who feel no 
Such nurses are 
+ they re neglecting the 
ind co ctive usefulness 
d. You have too many vested interests, too 
lices to overcome, to 


Burt, one o 
iving reformed it, had come 


those 


russon 8 


1 
oft nurses who 








( mes amongs 





GRADUATE LEC’ 
GUY’s HOSPII 
nd lecture on April 26th, Mr. C. E. Hughes 
ained the treatment known as Bier’s treat 
has oniy been ad pt d in England during the 


rs lr} reatment nsists in the production 

hyperemia or excess f | ad in a dis ised 
r tiss and is adopted m cases of 1 
acute and nroni The cardinal signs o 

7., an abscess, are redness, heat and 

nd impairment of function. The usual 

d to overcome the inflammation is aimed 





hese signs, but Bier’s treatment seems to aim 
4 \ ] the opposite 








the level of th t pplied lightly but 
firmly ¢ to pl ‘ L ised redness 
of the mb, ine ing the inflamed area below the 
band l I la tain length of 
time s t re ind so on 
Phe s for | litable are some 
form f intlami ( icute cellu 
litis hitlow, | 1 carbuncles, abscesses, sinuses and 

ema 

r’s treati iy be prod a constricting 

ge placed o1 mb abo d area firmly 
el h to impede the venous return but not the arterial 
supply; (6) by cupping glasses; (c) by means of heat 
the limb or part being placed in a hot-air bath 


sweort Wa 





away, 
‘*best man.’”’ 
the marriage 


loved. Mr 
while Mr, 





Church of 

I tly, I contracting 
My A Robinson Carr, ot Bristol 
) second daughter of Mr W. 
years was the respe ted Registrar 
for he Crediton district For 
, the bride has been associated with 
and Exeter Hospital, d as sister of the 
she was held in high esteem, and greatly 
W. Backwell, brother of the bride, gave 
Arthur Jones, Bristol, acted as 
The Rev. W. M. Smith Dorrien conducted 
service. 
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AVIATION 


(From our Correspondent.) 


[ ICHFIELD on April 27th was all excitement, caus 
_by the news of the expected aeroplane flight fr 
London to Manchester, and we of the nursing home, wit 
everybody else, had already had our enthusiasm arouse 
by the arrival of Mr. Grahame White on the previc 
Saturday. After many visits to the hotel, outside wh 
the latest news was to be posted, we gave up hope al 
6 p.m., and settled in for the evening, having been t 
there would be no flight that night. Shortly after sey 
the district nurse was called out to a case, and found 
road leading to Trent Valley filled with people, and 
told that M. Paulhan was expected shortly 

Unable to go herself, she hurried back to the h 
with the welcome news, and the two 
immediately set forth, and were just in time to see t 
aviator come into sight, and then saw his marvell 
descent. It was nearly dark, and he seemed in dang 
first of colliding with the telegraph wires, and then 
dropping on to the railway line, along which an expr 
train was fast approaching; but in another moment he h 
safely alighted in an adjoining field. 

On hearing M. Paulhan intended to resume his flig 
at daybreak, the nurses returned to the home, resolvi 
to be up with the dawn. Determined not to be late, th 
rose at 2 a.m., and reached the field at 2.45, which wv 
ilready filled by an expectant crowd. At 4.9 a.m. Paulh 
was ready, and they witnessed the never-to-be-forgott 
sight of his biplane, after rising like a bird, making 
ircle in the sky, and flying away. 

That same evening news was received that Mr. Graha 
White was flying to Trent Valley, and our nurses aga 
set out. Though unable to arrive in time to see M 
White descend, they were able to inspect the biplar 
which he immediately began to take to pieces. Th 
were even able to speak to the aviator, and tell him h 
sorry they were he had not got through, to which 
responded, ‘“‘Not half so sorry as I am,” in a chee 
voice 
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LONDON NURSES’ UNION, Y.W.C.A. 


YY th id courtesy of Mrs. Carreg McCowan, Pres 

dent of the London branch, a meeting of the Honora 
Advisory Board of the London Nurses’ Union (Y.W.C.A 
was held on April 27th at 50 Queen’s gate, 8.W., wit 
Dr. Montagu Handfield Jones in the chain During tl 
past year new branches of the Union have been opened 
Wandsworth, Tottenham, Holloway (amalgamating Higl 
gate and Crouch End), and Kensington, making in all te 
branches in London. Miss Dashwood mentioned the mi 
sionary efforts of the Union, which supports a native nui 
in Lucknow, at a cost of £10 per year; also endows a be 
in the Church Missionary Society Hospital at Shechen 






t} 
tne 


receiving a yearly report of its ‘‘cases.”” Mr. Carr 
McCowan, the hon. treasurer, announced an increasin 
bala n hand. Miss A. McLaren pointed out the ad 


antages of getting women who have been nurses to tak 
social and charitable work, 
their training must specially fit them for such work 


p various branches of 





MAY COMPETITION 


H] 7HAT are the nursing methods in general use f 
lowering a high temperature? Give an account o 
1y in which you would apply them. 


the exact wi 


A prize of £1 Ils., 
10s. 6d. each, 
ibove question. 


and a second and third prize « 
will be given for the best answers to the 
Replies. should be neatly written on on¢ 


side of the paper only, and should reach this office not 


later than Saturday, May 21st, marked ‘‘ Competition. 
The result, together with a new competition, will be 
announced in the issue of May 28th. Competitor: 


should write their full name and permanent address at 


the top of their papers, and a pseudonym for publication 
Competition papers cannot be returned. 
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Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


ransfers and Appointments.—England and Wales 
ss Lucy Glass is appointed assistant superintendent at 
ester; Miss Annie Moffat is appointed senior nurse at 
iwick Home, Manchester; Miss Elizabeth Pepper to 
ttering as senior nurse; Miss Nona Smyth Mountford 
Pateley Bridge; Miss Ethel Coates to Tunbridge Wells. 





A USEFUL INVENTION 


, MONG the many specialities of the Sanitary Wood 
\ Wool Co., their recently introduced Hartmann’s ** Protec 
Apron” (price, 2s.) for use with the sanitary towels, 
thoroughly useful contrivance. It is exceedingly light, 
1g made of thin waterproof material, which can be 
ply and easily cleansed with cold water. The apron 
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ngs at the back, and is fastened round the waist, while 
let holes for safety pins or tape, if preferred, are 
ed at even intervals round the edge, and serve to 
p the apron in place. The invention will be a boon 
many, affording as it does comfort and protection in 
andy form. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Vurses are invited to send in particulars of their appoint- 
nts, which will be published free of charge. 
MarTRONS. 

ANE, Miss A. Matron-nurse, Foyle Hill Infectious 
Hospital, Londonderry. 

‘rained at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Dublin; Royal 
Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, Dublin; private nurs 
ing. 

rer, Miss Muriel. Assistant matron and _ outdoor 
superintendent, Liverpool Maternity Hospital and 
Ladies’ Charity, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 

Trained at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster, and 
British Lying-in Hospital; Miller Hospital, Green- 
wich (district midwife); Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street (holiday sister); Queen Char- 
lotte’s Hospital (labour ward sister). 

rks, Miss M. A. Assistant matron, Royal Infirmary, 
Preston. 

rained at General Infirmary, Wakefield, and Infectious 
Hospital, Plaistow; Stockton and Thornaby Hospital 
sister, children’s ward); St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Rochester (sister, gynecological and female ward) ; 
General Hospital, Rotherham (theatre and male ward, 
and temporary matron’s duties). 

ympson, Miss Ada Lee. Assistant matron,- Royal Eye 
Hospital, Manchester. 

Crained at Burton-on-Trent Hospital; Coventry and 
Warwickshire Hospital (staff nurse); Royal Infirmary, 
Halifax (sister); Ambleside, od dle ndh (district 
nurse); Rochdale Infirmary (night sister); Birming- 
ham and Midland Eye Hospital (sister); Belvidere 
Hospital, Glasgow (assistant matron). 





SUPERINTENDENT NURSE. 
Hayes, Miss Catherine Emma. Superintendent nurse, 
Isle of Thanet Union. 
Trained at Bagthorpe Infirmary, Nottingham ; Cuckfield 
Union Infirmary (superintendent nurse) ; Toxteth Park 
infirmary (nurse). 


SISTERS. 


Austin, Miss Mildred. Night sister, West Norfolk and 
Lynn Hospital. , 

Trained at the Essex and Colchester Hospital; County 
Hospital, Monmouth (staff nurse); Royal Hants 
County Hospital, Winchester (private staff). 

Cromie, Miss N. Sister, Stanley Hospital, Liverpool. 

Trained at Stanley Hospital, Liverpool (sister, O.P.D.). 

RUTHERFORD, Miss. Home sister and assistant matron, 
National Hospital. 

Trained at St. Thomas’s Hospital (private work) ; 
Chelsea Infirmary (sister) 

Sawyer, Miss Annie Florence. Ward sister, Northern 
Hospital, Manchester. 

Trained at Royal Hospital, Salford, and Monsall Fever 
Hospital. Monsall Hospital (staff nurse), Royal Hos- 
pital, Salford (staff nurse), private nurse. 

SteaP, Miss Blanche. Sister housekeeper, London 
Homeeopathic Hospital, W.C. 

Trained at Guy’s Hospital; Buckurst Hill Cottage Hos- 
pital (matron); Cottage Hospital, East Grinstead 
(matron). 

Watson, Miss Bessie J.. Sister, Manchester Children’s 
Hospital, Pendlebury. 
Trained at Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool; Chil- 
dren’s Infirmary, Liverpool (sistez 
CuarGce NursEs. 
AsprnaLL, Miss E. A. Night charge nurse, Bedwellty 
Union. 

Trained at Rochdale Union Infirmary. Ashby Infir- 
mary (charge nurse); Rochdale Union Infirmary 
(charge nurse, night superintendent); C.M.B.; district 
work in Rochdale. 

Taytor, Miss M. Charge nurse, Preston Union In- 
Armary. 
Trained at Preston Union Hospital. 
MARRIAGE 

The marriage took place last week of Nurse May Hog- 
gett, of Roker, to Mr. G. Ziegler, of Sunderland, at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Roker. The bridesmaids were Nurse 
Norah Hoggett (sister of the bride) and Miss Ahlers. 
The happy couple, who were the recipients of many beau- 
tiful presents, left later in the day for London and the 
South. The bride is one of the four sisters who, up to 
the time of her marriage, conducted a private hospital at 
Roker. 


PRESENTATION 


Miss Woop, superintendent nurse of Worcester Work- 
house Infirmary, who has been compelled to resign through 
ill-health after twenty-two years’ service, was presented 
recently with a purse of gold from the Guardians, an 
illuminated address and a purse from the staff, a toast- 
rack from the female patients, and a cruet from the male 
patients. She will be very much missed at the Infirmary, 
where she had endeared herself to staff and patients 
alike. 





COMING EVENTS 

May 7rx.—Birmingham General Hospital, annual meet- 
ing, Nurses’ League, followed by social gathering at 4.15. 

May 10rn.—Guild of Service, annual service, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 8.30 p.m. Admissions by the Lord Bishop of 
Kingston. Address by the Ven. S. M. Taylor, Archdeacon 
of Southwark. Entrance by the North Door 

May 1lTx.—East End Mothers’ Lying-in Home, annual 
meeting, Mansion House, 3 p.m., presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. 

May 12rH.—Palestine and Lebanon Nurses’ Mission, 
annual meeting, Morley Hall, St. George’s Square, 3.30 
p.m. A. W. Sutton, Esq. (president) in the chair. 





MIDWIFERY 


.B. EXAMINATION, APRIL, 28, 


MIDWIFE 


1910 
ANSWERS BY A CERTIFIED 
ean by an antiseptic: Name three 

nidwifert State for what purpose 
th you mention, and how you 


developme nt and increase of 

and antagonises septic change. In midwifery the 

is used to denote a true disinfectant or germicide, 

a substance sufficiently strong to kill germs. Common 
eptics in use in midwifery are : 

chloride of mercury in watery solution, best pre 

‘soloids’’ containing colouring matter and a 

one Cissolved in a pint of water makes a solu- 

tion the strength of which is 1 in 1,000; this is used for dis 

infection of the hands and vulva; glass nozzles, &c., may 

be placed in the solution after boiling. A solution of 

1 in 4,000 (1 soloid to 4 pints of water) is used fol 

vaginal douches and to heal cracked nipples (followed by 

washing with sterile water); drops are used for disinfe 

tion of the infant’s eyes at birth. 

2. Carbolic acid, dissolved in hot water For disinfec- 
tion of the hands and vulva, bed-pans, &c., the strength 
should be 1 in 20 (an ounce to a pint); rubber tubing, 
ligatures, and nozzles may be kept in this solution afte1 
sterilisation ; infected linen should be soaked in it for 24 
hours before sending to the wash. If used for vaginal 
douches, the strength should be 1 in 80 (2 drachms to a 
pint). Carbolic acid is valuable as a deodorant ; it may be 
used undiluted for sterilising bowls, &c. ; it is caustic and 
poisonous. 

3 Lysol, 
desirable ; it 


pre vents 


useful where a non-poisonous antiseptic is 
also acts as a lubricant and deodorant. A 
drachm to a pint of water is a solution suitable for disin- 
fection of the hands and vulva. If made with sterile 
the solution is clear. It is used for instruments, 
nozzles, &« For douches a strength of half a drachm toa 
pint of sterile water is sufficiently strong; they should be 
f albuminuria in preference to mercurial 


water 


used 
douches 

I] What symptoms in a pregnant woman would lead 
you to expect the onset of eclampsia What treatment 
would you adopt before the arrival of the doctor 

The symptoms ip a pregnant woman which would lead 
to expectation of the onset of eclampsia are those of 
if symptoms which point to poisoning of the 


present, the likelihood of eclampsia is 


in cases 


ilbun \ i; 
Vsten ire 
reased 
1. Albumin in the urine; 


trace, in other cases a large percentage 


sometimes there is only a 
The urine has a 
gravity, is high coloured, and may contain 
\ diminished output of urine is frequently to be 


high speci 
blood 
noticed 
2. Swelling and puffiness of the ankles, feet, and more 
ly the legs, vulva, abdominal wall, and face. 
The patient's general health suffers; she is anaemic, 
id dull, the appetite is poor, and she may com- 
f pain in the lower part of the abdomen and back ; 
ng is sometimes troublesome, and frontal headache 
mmon symptom 
Disturbances of vision and hearing 


s. flashes of light, failure of sight, ringing 


specks before 
in th 
h-tension, not easily compressible 
symptoms may be absent. Just 
of the convulsions, the patient usually 
headache and is drowsy; there may 
he hands and feet and roll ng of the 


these 


i f the doctor, the midwife should 

in bed between blankets, and if possible 

ig. If her condition allows, a hot bath is 

uiling that, a hot pack is excellent; the 

should drink freely while sweating. Any false 
} be removec gag should be in readiness 

fe should test the urine (catheter specimen). 
1 action of the bowels by 


ible secure a cood 





means of a purge or enema; the middie of the arn 
should be surgicaily clean in case saline infusion is part 
of the doctor’s treatment. She should note the tempera 
ture, pulse, respirations, and symptoms, and make 
careful diagnosis of the pregnancy. 

I11.—Describe management of a case of uncomplicate 
twin labour at full term 

In managing a case of uncomplicated twin labour at fu 
term, it is important to carefully tie a second ligature o 
the cord of the first child, lest the placental circulation 
should communicate. A careful vaginal and abdomin 
examination should then be made, . r order to diagnos 
the position of the second child. If the pains contim 
the second bag of membranes may be ruptured art 
ficially without delay, as the os has been fully dilated fi 
the passage of the first child. If there are no pains, it 
better to wait for half an hour or so, that the moth: 
may rest; if uterine contractions do not then come on, tl 
artificial rupture of the membranes will stimulate the 
Everything should be in readiness for post-partur 
hemorrhage 

IV.—Supposing you had attended a case of puerper 
septicemia, describe fully what precautions you woul 
take. 

After attending a case of puerperal septicemia, it 
necessary for the midwife to efficiently disinfect he 
person, clothes, bag, and appliances; according to th 
rules of the Central Midwives Board, she carries out the 
directions of the Local Supervising Authority. 

The midwife should have a hot bath, and use 
freely ; special attention must be given to the hair, whicl 
should be soaked in strong antiseptic solution, such as 
1 in 20 carbolic acid. The arms and forearms should be 
scrubbed with a nail brush in running water for five 
minutes, immersed in methylated spirit for three minutes 
and plunged into a solution of perchloride of mercury 
(1 in 1,000) for two minutes ; the nails should be carefully 
manicured. The mouth and throat should be gargled wit! 
chlorine water or potassium permanganate (1 in 500). Al 
washable clothing must be soaked in 1 in 20 solution o! 
earbolic acid for twenty-four hours before sending to b 
washed ; cloak, bag, &c., must be disinfected by stean 
All appliances, &c., used at the case should undergo pr 
longed boiling; everything disinfected should be expose 
to sunshine and fresh air for some hours. It is better 
burn shoe leather and books. 

V What are after-pains To what 
due What treatment would you adopt ima severe case 

After-pains are post-partum painful contractions of t! 
uterus. The common causes are #”) bad management 
the third stage of labour; retained portions of placent 
and membrane, or clots, which collect in an imperfect! 
retracted uterus, act as foreign bodies ; the after-pains a! 
the efforts of the uterus to expel them; (+) spasmod 
contractions of the uterus due to cramp; (c) reflex irrit: 
tion due to loaded bowels or distended bladder. 

In a severe case the uterus should be kneaded, all clot 
expressed, and a dose of ergot given; hot vaginal douche 
and hot fomentations to the lower part of the abdom« 
relieve the pain. If the pains are nervous in origin, t 
midwife should ask the doctor to prescribe a drug 
relieve the spasm. If persistent a purge and warm enen 
may be given; the bladder should not be allowed 
become over-distended ; if there is a suspicion 
membrane is retained. the doctor should 


S0ap 


causes are th: 


placenta or 
informed 

VI Describe the normal appearance of the infar 
stools from birth until the end of the first week Wi 
changes in them woula you think it necessary to report 
the doctor 

For the first two or three days after birth the infar 
passes meconium, a dark green viscous stool, consisti! 
chiefly of bile and mucus; it tends to become lighter 1 
colour and less thick, and gradually assumes the characte 
of the normal motion, 1.e., yellow, smooth, unformed. 

It is necessary to report to the doctor changes in color 
green, clay, or blackish), changes in composition (curd 
mucus. blood. &c.). 1 obstinate constipatio 


’ 


diarrhoea. and 








